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The dinner party, or symposium, was an important institution in archaic and classical Greece. Strictly 
speaking the word symposion should only be applied to the serious drinking that took place 
after the meal proper or deipnon was over, but both eating and drinking took place in the one place 
— the andron — which was specially designed for the purpose, and whose form was derived from 
the way in which a Greek dinner party was conducted. The host and his guests would recline 
on their left elbows on couches arranged around the sides of a room. A low table would be 
placed before each couch, and wine would be brought in and poured into the diners' cups. 
The first couch to the right of the doorway was the place of honour, and then couches were 
arranged in sequence around the walls to the last, where the host lay, to the left of the door. The 
effect of such an arrangement was that the door of a dining room was inevitably not in the centre 
of the wall, but a little to one side. 

This simple rule makes it an easy matter to recognize a Greek dining room, and several have 
been found in religious, civic and domestic contexts. Sanctuaries, for example, had dining 
rooms in which important visitors might be entertained during religious festivals. In cities, 
there were public dining rooms, and several are known in Athens. Some of the most elaborate 
andrones, however, have been found in private houses. Mosaic floors, made of pebbles in this 
period, are a prominent feature of these. A mosaic floor, while being decorative, would also have 
been easy to keep clean. Once a symposium got under way, there would have been quite a lot of 
refuse. There are even mosaic representations at a later period of ‘unswept floors’, strewn with 
discarded bones and shells. To these we might have to add spilt wine and worse, and this is 
probably why the andron was regularly equipped with a drain out to the street. 

Men only 

The word andron in fact means 'men's room', which tells us that the Greek symposium was 
intended for men's amusement; any women servants, flute girls, acrobats, and so on, were 
there for the men’s entertainment, and only incidentally for their own. It was indeed, even 
for men, a mark of distinction to recline at dinner rather than to sit; we are told by Atheneaus 
that in fourth-century Macedonia a man could not recline at dinner unless he had killed a boar 
outside the net. We do not know whether this rule was enforced in fifth-century Athens, but even 
there it was probably only the gentry who regularly indulged in symposia. 

Many literary accounts of Greek dinners are unbelievably exaggerated: the nearest we get to a 
plausible description is an account of what happened at Naucratis. 

'In Naucratis, the people dine in the town hall on feast days, all appearing in white robes ... 
After reclining they rise again, and kneeling, join in pouring a libation, while the herald, acting 
as priest, recites the traditional prayers. After this they recline, and all receive a pint of wine 
excepting the priests of Pythian Apollo and Dionysus: for to each of these the wine is given in 
double quantity, as well as the proportions of everything else. Thereupon each diner is sewed with 
a loaf of fine white bread moulded flat, upon which lies another loaf which they call oven 
bread; also a piece of swine's flesh, a small bowl of barley gruel or of some vegetable in 
season, two eggs, a bit of fresh cheese, some dried figs, a flat-cake, and a wreath . . . But on 
all other days of the year any diner who wishes may go up to the town hall and eat, after preparing 
at home for his own use a green or leguminous vegetable, some salt or fresh fish and a 
very small piece of pork; sharing these he receives half a pint of wine. No woman may 
enter the town hall except the flute -girl. Nor is it allowed to bring a chamber-pot into the 
town hall either. ' 

These fairly modest but adequate food allowances probably represent the dietary norm, at least 
for a citizen of average means. His slaves would get the leftovers. The chief business of a private 
symposium seems to have been the drinking of wine. Greek wine was notoriously powerful, and 
it must have contained additional intoxicant herbs and opiates, for it was nearly always drunk 
diluted with several parts of water. Amphictyon, the legendary king of Athens, is supposed to 
have learned from Dionysus the art of mixing wine: 'So it was that men came to stand 
upright, drinking wine mixed, whereas before they were bent double by the use of 
unmixed.' There was an awareness, moreover, of the power of drink: in a play by Eubolus, 
Dionysus is made to say: 



'Three bowls only do I mix for the temperate — one to health which they empty first, 
the second to love and pleasure, the third to sleep. When this is drunk up wise guests go 
home. The fourth is ours no longer, but belongs to violence; the fifth to uproar, and sixth to 
drunken revel, the seventh to black eyes. The eighth is the policeman 's, the ninth belongs to 
vomiting, and the tenth to madness and hurling the furniture.' 

Wine, women and song 

The usual entertainment, apart from conversation, was musical. Flute girls seem to have come 
along to a symposium in the hope of employment. Their equipment was of the simplest: a double 
flute carried in a bag. The lyre was another and just as every Jane Austen heroine played the 
pianoforte, so too young men of respectable families learned to play the lyre as part of their 
education. One reason why Themistocles was not acceptable in the 'right circles' was that he 
did not possess this skill, and this fact in turn suggests that secular symposium scenes on 
vases only show upper-class conviviality, and no matter how reprehensible the subject matter, 
they should not be interpreted as vignettes of low life. The lyre of course was the regular 
accompaniment to Greek lyric poetry — poems which were composed to be sung at symposia, 
and which were collected in order to provide symposiasts with something to sing when their 
own invention failed to rise to the occasion. Each symposiast would take a turn to sing either 
a composition of his own or to sing or recite some passage from a famous poet. There was also 
a form of banquet song which must have put quite a strain on the inventiveness of those taking 
part, in which the leader started by singing a short verse on a subject and in a metre of his own 
device. This would have to be topped by the next singer, and so on round the room. 

After-dinner games 

A favourite after-dinner game was kottabos. There were several versions, but all involved flicking 
a smaJI amount of wine from a drinking cup at a target. In the most elementary form 
of the game the target was simply a cup held by a neighbour. In another version, the targets might 
by small dishes floating in a bowl and the object here was to sink as many as possible. A character 
in Sophocles' Salmoneus is made to' say, 'There are ticklings and the smack of kisses; there 
are the prizes set up for the one who best shoots the kottabos', and it has been suggested that the 
stake in the game was the servant — male or female — who served the drinks. 

The symposium had its origins in the kind of banquet held to honour Homeric heroes. It is 
clear from the poets that the symposium continued to be an important institution in the 
life of the rich throughout the archaic period. Attic drinking songs composed in the late sixth 
and early fifth century, moreover, give us an insight into the political nature of the clubs who 
met in such convivial surroundings. The tyrannicides figure prominently: 'I wiJI wear my 
sword in a spray of myrtle like Harmodius and Aristogiton when they killed the usurper and 
made Athens be once again a city where all are free.' 
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